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with their tutor to take a little excur- 
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sion in the country. They were al- 


THE TWO HOMES. 


lowed to ask a young American friend 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


to accompany them, and the three 


merry boys were as gay as larks, chat- 


-. Onn pleasant day in Spring, 


ting away in English to each other. 


Upon a grassy knoll, 


Plain little Mrs. Wren 
Met Madame Oriole. 


And there they stopped to chat, 


As ladies often do, 
About their own affairs, — 
About their neighbors’, too. 


And gentle Mrs. Wren 
Told how she moved last night 


Into a lovely house, 


Just built, and painted white. 


“Té stands so strong and well, 
Supported in the air, 
I feel quite sure,” she said, 
“No harm can reach me there.” 
“Oh, that will do for you,” 
Said madame Oriole, 
“But I could not endure 
A house upon a pole. 


“T like to weave my nest, 
And tie it fast, and free 

To swing amid the boughs 
In the tip-top of a tree. 


“Tt is a charming place, 
And safe enough so high 

For climbers do not care 
To dangle in the sky.” 


Then to her hanging nest 
Flew Madame Oriole, 

While Mrs. Wren returned 
To her house upon the pole. 
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They stood admiring the scenery from 
the deck of the steamer as it was un- 
folded before their eyes. An English 
gentleman who had never been on the 
river before asked them several ques- 
tions about the places they were pass- 
ing. The boys auswered so intelligent- 
ly, and their English was so accurately 
spoken, that he thought they came 
from his own country, so presently 
he said, — 

“You are English 

Wilhelm answered politely, “ No, 
we are Germans,” 

“Tow comes it, then, that you speak 
English so well?” 

“We haye an English mother,” he 
replied, simply and gravely; but the 
boys had to turn away, lest the stranger 
should discover their amusement, 

This little journey, incognito, gave 
the young princes great pleasure. 
The tutor, at their request, allowed 
them to buy their tickets when it was 
time to return. They bought third- 
class tickets, but unfortunately he 
could not permit them to travel in 
that way. So he exchanged them 
with some difficulty, for the railway 
officials in Germany have very ex- 
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plicit orders about the exchange of 
tickets. The tutor had to explain 
that the boys were the sons of Fried- 
rich, who at the old Emperor’s death 
would be Emperor of Germany. 
Their father’s allowance was limited, 
and necessarily the expenditures for 
an establishment like theirs were large. 
The economy practised in even royal 
households in Germany would sur- 
prise our more lavish Americans. 


INCIDENTS IN THE BOYHOOD OF 
THE EMPEROR WILHELM. 


RUTLI, SWITZERLAND. — BIRTHPLACE OF SWISS INDEPENDENCE. 


The food for the children is, as Mr. 
Bigelow tells us, “the plainest and 
most wholesome.” 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR, 


HE young prince and his brother were walking 
with their father on the street one cold morn- 
ing, when they met an old woman with her 

basket of buns, which she was offering for sale. As 
‘she met them, she stepped on a thin film of ice, slip- 
ped, and just managed to save herself from falling ; 
but in her struggle her basket fell from her head, 
and the fresh buns were scattered over the ground. 
“Ach! weh!” she cried, bending her stiff back to 
get her basket, and looking ruefully at her buns as 
they lay on the ground. 
“Tet me help,” said Prince Wilhelm; and the two 
boys soon had all that were clean restored to the bas- 
ket. “As the poor old woman looked grieved at those 


that were left, the boys’ father, who was afterwards 
Emperor Friedrich, said : 

“She cannot bear to lose one, my boys.” 

Wilhelm picked up the others, shook them, and 
brushed them as clean as he could for her; and after 
she had placed them in her basket, she courtesied, and 
said over and over, — 

“Thank you, young masters; I thank you, good 
masters.” Smiling,she bobbed another courtesy, and 
selecting two clean buns, she offered them-to the two 
boys with, “ Take them, young masters, you will like 
my cakes; you have helped me so much, you have well 
earned them.” 

One day in summer, Wilhelm and his brother went 


The young American boy noticed, 
however, one peculiarity in his royal friends, — they 
had no conception of the value of money. They had 
not learned, as most boys do unconsciously, the price 
of anything; like a horse, for example. 

When they arrived at the station on their return 
home, the imperial carriage was not in sight, so the 
princes for the first time in their lives rode in a com- 
mon droschky. However, they soon met the imperial 
carriage, so they jumped out of the droschky after 
paying the driver. He showed some consternation 
when he discovered their rank, and the boys were 
amused at his awe and astonishment. The young 
American said to himself, “All men are free and 
equal in my country.” 
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Their tutor must have been “the good Dr. Hinz- 
peter,” whom Poultney Bigelow tells us used to warn 
him to be careful not to hurt Prince Wilhelm’s left 
arm; for he had suffered uncomplainingly from 
a weakness, and like many who have had physical 
weakness to overcome, it has only developed his 
moral courage, his persistency in duty, his force of 
character and his energy. Despite his weakness, he 
has trained himself to be a good swimmer and oars- 
man, and he rides a horse easily and well, often going 
oyer obstacles which some of his officers have refused. 

But Mr. Bigelow’s account of his school days will 
interest all American boys; for instead of being care- 
fully educated in seclusion at home, this wise tutor, 
the most concientious, most exacting, the learned Dr. 
Hinzpeter, spite of the displeasure of the old Em- 
peror Wilhelm, his grandfather, and the parents’ 
hesitating consent to his proposition, insisted that 
the princes should take their seat in the public 
schools with the German burghers’ children, For 
three years, Emperor Wilhelm went like an ordinary 
boy to the common public school with uncommonly 
hard benches. 

Whatever his merit or demerit at the present time, 
his wisdom or lack of wisdom in governing his people, 
we cannot but admire his character as a schoolboy, 
“a plucky, hearty, unaffected lad, affectionate toward 
his parents, and full of consideration for the young- 
sters of his own age with whom he was brought in 
contact.” 


Habit, with us iron sinews, clasps and leads us 


day by day. LAMARTINE, 


A USEFUL POSSESSION. 


Ip a string is in a knot, 
Patience will untie it; 
Patience can do many things, 
Did you ever try it ? 
If “twas sold at any shop 
I should like to buy it, 
But you and I must find our own, 
No other can supply it. 
Anna M. Prarr. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE MESSENGERS. 
A Look Back at Easter. 
BY HARRIET LINCOLN COOLIDGE. 


WAY off in a lovely country, where the snow 

l neyer comes, there was a young man trayel- 
ling over a road which led to a distant city. 

As he rode along in a queer kind of carriage, 


quite different from the carriages we have in Amer- - 


ica, he noticed a very sweet odor, and, looking from 
the carriage window, he saw at the roadside many 
beautiful white lilies. They were growing wild, just 
as our daisies grow in the fields. 

He had never seen such a beautiful sight, not even 
in the greenhouses of his own city, where much time 
and money is spent on flowers. 

He stopped the carriage and got out and gathered 
all the lilies he could hold, thinking all the time of 
the churches at home and how glad all his friends 
would be at that Easter time if they could only go 
into the fields as he had done and gather the beau- 
tiful white lilies. 

He wrote home many letters about the beautiful 
land of flowers, as he called it; and when the next 
Easter came and he was in his own home in Massa- 
chusetts again, he remembered that ride among the 
lilies, and it seemed as though he could still see 
them and smell them, as he did that day. 

Now, what do you think happened? It was the 
week before Haster, and as he went down-town to 
his office, he noticed the Easter offerings of eggs, 


rabbits, hens, chickens, ete., in the store windows, but 
he kept thinking to himself, —“ all these things are 
pretty, very pretty, but, oh, not half so beautiful as 
those lilies of the field in the country so far away! 
How I should like to take all the little children to 
those lily fields!” 

Soon he reached his office, took off his hat and coat, 
and prepared for a busy day at his desk, putting 
aside all his thoughts of pleasant fields and white 
lilies. He had been writing but a few minutes when 
his office-boy handed him a book, saying, “Please 
sign your name here, sir; there is a large box outside 
for you, which has just arrived by express.” 

As such things happened very often, he merely 
signed his name and went on with his work. But 
before going out to lunch he thought he would take 
a look at the box; so he did, and even stopped to 
read the directions on it. In one corner was a red 
card, and on it was written, “Please open at once.” 
So, not waiting for anything more, he called the boy, 
and soon the box was opened. 

First there was a quantity of stiff brown paper, 
then soft paper, then green moss, damp, and smell- 
ing of the woods. He wondered why any one had 
sent him all this stuff; and at last, away down at the 
bottom of the box, he found quantities of long green 
stalks with many green buds on them; then a slip 
of paper, saying, “If these stalks are put in water, 
you will have many white lilies for Easter.” 

Oh, how glad he was to see those buds. Now, he 
thought, these people here can imagine how I felt 
last year when I walked among the lilies in the 
beautiful land where they grew. What do you think 
he did with those stalks? I must tell you, for they 
made so many hearts happy. 

The little office-boy was sent in many directions, 
carrying boxes of lily buds to homes and to friends 
who had never seen lilies like them grow in the fields 
at that time of year. 

One lot of buds went to a lady who took them to 
a children’s hospital, and a little suffering child 
watched every day for the opening of the buds; and 
sure enough, when the bright sun shone on Haster 
morning, and the little child asked the kind nurse 
for his dear little buds, she brought them to him 
with a smile on her face, saying, “See, darling, your 
little green buds are gone, but look at the beautiful 
blossoms } Ve 

The little boy could not even sit up in bed, he was 
so weak; but the nurse gave him one of the lovely 
lilies in his hand, and it helped him all that day to 
bear his dreadful pain. The next day he took his 
lily and laid it on his pillow, saying, “I cannot hold 
my lily to-day, but I can smell it.” And so he went 
to sleep with the beautiful lily on his pillow, close up 
to his cheek ; and when the good doctor came to look 
at the little boy, he said, “ Dear little fellow, now he 
is happy, for he has gone to the beautiful flower- 
land, where there is no pain, and where he can be 
with Him who told us to ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field.’”” Flowers and children are both alike in many 
ways, if we only consider them. 

All the other lily-buds went about on missions of 
love, and the young man who took that ride in the 
lovely warm country always remembers it and the 
day that he received the lily-buds. 


BORROWING FROM THE BIBLE. 


Mixron’s “ Paradise Lost” is part of the Bible in 
blank verse. Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered” is bor- 
rowed from the Bible. Spenser’s writings are imita- 
tions of the parables. John Bunyan saw in a dream 
only what St. John had seen before in Apocalyptic 
vision. Macaulay crowns his most gigantic senten- 
ces with scripture quotations. Through Addison’s 
“Spectator” there glances in and out the stream 
that broke from the throne of God, clear as crystal. 
Walter Scott’s best characters are Bible men and 
women, under different names, as Meg Merriles, the 
witch of Endor, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SONG FOR MAYTIME. 
BY KATE L, BROWN. 


Sie a song for Maytime, 

For blossoming and playtime ; 

For rosy clovers peeping, for apple blooms in showers ; 
For happy birds a-mating, and all the earth a-waiting 
The first shy blush of summer, 

To crown the sunny hours. 


Sing a song for Maytime, 

Night hours as well as daytime, 

With silver starlets blooming in the meadows of the 
sky ; 

For fairy crescent slender, for full moon’s mellow 
splendor, — 

All Maytide hours are melody, 

As they go chiming by. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNPOPULAR GIRL. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY B. M. JENKINS. 


S she stood leaning against the bookcase, in 
the back of the room, it was easy to see that 
in appearance at least there was not much to 

make her popular. She was tall and angular, with 
bright red hair, and features that were only partly 
relieved by a sensitive mouth. Her hands were 
large and red, and as she moved to put back the 
book which she had been looking at, she dropped it 
in a way which would have prepared any observer 
for a general awkwardness. 

There was an observer, in fact, upon whom the 
tell-tale incident was not lost, but in whose mind it 
was laid away as one of many previously gathered 
straws. 2 

Miss Davis, new to her position as first assistant in 
the academy, and sorting out her girls with shrewd, 
kindly eyes, saw the slight mishap, and noted the half 
angry flush that mounted to the girl’s face as the 
book was picked up. It was another one of the 
landmarks her five years’ experience had taught her 
to master before trying to help. Sometimes it was 
rather slow work getting these helping signs; but in 
the present case they had been plentiful, and a few 
weeks’ teaching in the school had made it quite clear 
why Jerusha Hatch walked home alone, came to- 
school alone, read through the recess alone, and now 
stood leaning against the bookcase alone.. 

“It’s self-consciousness,’ went the analyzing 
thought, “that’s just what it is; and I don’t know 
that I can wonder at it either, you poor child, with 
such a name to begin with: and you are homely, 
dear, there's no denying that, and awkward and proud. 
But I think it is the pride that is the worst. Catch 
you making the first advances or being where you are 
not urged to come. You guess you can let them 
alone well enough. They don’t want you—you 
don’t want them —and you think there is no remedy 
because you don’t know what it is. And so you 
wander around solitary, not attractive enough to 
draw people to you and too proud to go of yourself 
to people. Well, we’ll see. I think, but I’m not 
sure,” —and then the principal, who had been look- 
ing over examination papers by her side, read a 
funny answer, which started a list of similar achieve- 
ments, frustrating Miss Davis’s intention to step 
down and speak to Jerusha. 

Miss Davis had had little direct speech with 
Jerusha, but she knew that the unpopularity arose 
from no family source; for she had taken pains to 
find out that Mr. Hatch was a well-to-~lo store-keeper, 
and Mrs, Hatch a kind-hearted woman whom sickness 
kept much at home. It was Jerusha herself who 
was at fault, Miss Davis felt sure. 

But it was several days before Miss Dayis saw a 
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_ about the register and compare translations. 
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chance to approach her pupil, for such openings as 
most of the girls furnished readily enough were not 
forthcoming in this case. She never came to the desk 


vat recess, she brought no hard problem for help, she 


neyer loitered in the halls, nor came early to stand 
' Tt had, 
‘therefore, to be a direct and individual effort on Miss 


_ Davis’s part to reach her, and the days slipped by so 


full for each teacher that it was some time before 
the first assistant found herself in a place where she 
could talk to Jerusha. 

It came about finally through the annual school 
pienic, which was something more than an ordinary 
school outing, and was talked of weeks in advance. 

Barges of all kinds were pressed into service, and 
not a few of the youngsters looked upon the event as 
second only to the coming of the circus. Many 
mothers went and took their babies. But Jerusha 
had not attended one of these festivals for years, 
hardly since she had been out of short dresses. Her 
mother’s delicate health furnished an excuse when 
she felt moved to give an excuse, and at other times 
a short “Thank you, don’t care to,” was all that 
well-meaning people got for their pains. Gradually 
she had come to be let alone in this particular, as in 
others. All. this the girls told Miss Davis, who pon- 
dered the matter a day and a night, and then in the 
last recess sought Jerusha. 

Miss Dayis was not by any means a beautiful 
woman, but as she walked down the long schoolroom 
there was something so sweet and alive in her\face 
that not a group but hoped she was coming to talk 


_ with them. She kept on, however, past them all, 


giving only a friendly nod and smile to each, until 
she was quite near Jerusha, who as usual was reading. 

“T’ve come to talk picnic,” she said easily, as if 
that could n’t fail to be a bond of sympathy; “I’m to 
matronize one barge, it seems, and if you haven’t 
any other plans I should like you to go with me.” 

Jerusha looked up startled, and then rose in a 
blundering fashion from her seat. 

“T never go to picnics,” she said, curtly enough, 
fingering her watch-chain. 

“ Well, I know,” laughed Miss Davis, “I don’t ap- 
prove of picnics myself, as a general rule. They ’re 
apt to be disappointing ; but somehow I feel it in my 
bones this will be different, and I believe you would 
enjoy it.” 

“No, I would n’t either,” said Jerusha bluntly ; “it 

isn’t the pienic, it’s the people. I don’t like them 
and they don’t like me, and I won’t go.” The 
heavy eyebrows were brought together in a frown, 
the large hands grasped the back of the chair in 
‘awkward but firm determination. If Miss Davis 
knew anything she could see that her interference 
was n’t acceptable. But apparently Miss Davis 
didn’t know anything, for she took the rough reply 
with a quiet, steady gaze that somehow robbed it of 
half its force. 

“T wish,” she said gently, “I might ask why you 
will not go?” ; 

“T don’t know as it matters—as it is any one’s 
business.” 

Miss Davis flushed slightly, and her voice lost 
something of its even tone, but she persisted. 

“Tt does matter, to me, for you are one-of my 
girls, and I should like to teach you something 
besides Latin and algebra; I should like to teach 
you the secret of happiness.” 

Jerusha stopped fidgeting. How many times she 
had longed in dumb, half-recognized fashion for that 
secret! How many times her eyes had followed 
some school favorite with lonely questioning in their 
depth! But she only answered sullenly,— “TI don’t 
see why it need bother you anyway.” 

“But it does, you see, and I wish I knew the 
reason.” , 

“Well, I’l1 tell you, then,” Jerusha broke in 
fiercely, the silence and self-repression of years giv- 
ing way at last. “It’s because I’m homely and big 
and awkward; and if I talk it’s stupid talk, and if I 
touch anything I smash it, and I can’t get my lessons 
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easily, and my clothes don’t fit, and L’ve got red hair 
and big hands, and nobody notices me unless they 


stumble against me or raise their eyes over my red. 


hair. Nobody wants me—and I don’t want any- 
body — and — youd better let me alone, as the others 
do!” 

“You poor unseeing child,” said Miss Davis softly, 
“they are all around you, the people who want and 
need you, the people who are shy or lonely or 
neglected. You are looking inward so steadily that 
you don’t see what it is outside, and you miss, oh, so 
much! and, Miss Hatch,’ —her voice grew almost 
stern, —“TI call it shirking. There’s little Elsie Proc- 
tor — you might help her strap up her books, for she 
is sickly, while you are well, and you might walk out 
with Bessie Neal, who thinks the girls don’t want her 
around because she stutters, and you might share 
your recess apples with Mildred Keith, whose people, 
as you know, are very, very poor — and —oh, there 
are quantities of other things you might do for people 
less fortunate than yourself!” 

The frown had lessened on Jerusha’s facé, and her 
eyes, if Miss Davis could have seen them, had a 
curious. surprised look, This was a totally new 
aspect of the case to her,—that any one could 
be less fortunate than herself. But the lowered lids 
hid all this from Miss Davis, and, getting no answer, 
she went on :-— 

““T don’t want to intrude, Miss Hatch, but I would 
like to see you happy in the happiness that comes 
from giving other people pleasure; and indeed,” 
—with a little laugh that brought the conversation 
back to ordinary level, —“I wish you were going in 
my barge to that picnic. ” 

“Well,” said Jerusha, with a manner struggling 
between defiance and gentleness, “’ t isn’t at all likely 
that Ill go — but if I do, I’ll go in your barge.” 

“Then I’ll count on seeing you,” said Miss Davis, 
and walked back down the aisle. But her confidence 
was by no means robust, and it grew weaker through 
the succeeding days; for Jerusha went her solitary 
stolid way, if anything more shy and defiant than 
before. 

Miss Davis had told the girls of her invitation to 
Jerusha, and they had taken it with various charac- 
teristic remarks, the burden of which was, no one 
need worry, she would n’t come. 

“A picnic and Jerusha Hatch!” said Hester 
Leavitt with a gasp; I’d as soon think of a meeting- 
house waltzing off down the street with a hand- 
organ.’ And then, as Miss Davis dropped her eyes 


‘in disapproval, a quick chorus of apologies and ex- 


planations were poured forth. But, nevertheless, each 
girl confided to her especial friend a list of articles 
which she was going to bring to fill the vacant seat. 
_This being the general frame of mind, it can be 
imagined that there was something of a shock felt 
when, the picnic day having arrived, Jerusha Hatch 
stood awkwardly among the girls waiting on the 
schoolhouse steps, She was in a corner by the piazza, 
looking flushed aud uncomfortable. How she had 
come there she herself was not clearly aware, for all 
the week she had scoffed and scorned the idea of 
going; and yet here she was, with her basket packed 
anda keen vision of her mother’s puzzled eyes dancing 
in her mind. More than that, she was conscious of 
the quickly suppressed amazement in her classmates’ 
glances, and as each one greeted her, she felt her 
flushed cheeks grow hotter. It was a hard place, 
and as if the fates were leagued against her to make 
it harder still, the principal presently appeared upon 
the scene and announced to the few who gathered 
around him that Miss Davis would be unable to go. 
The lady with whom she lived had suddenly been 
taken sick, and there was no one else to care for her. 
Mrs. Richmond, the principal’s wife, would take her 
place in the barge, if that were agreeable to the girls. 
Jerusha from her niche heard the news, and her heart 
sank like lead. Half consciously she had been cling- 
ing to the idea of Miss Davyis’s presence as a support. 
Tt was for her sake she realized that she had made 
this heroic attempt at sociability, and now to feel her 
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main prop gone, plunged her soul into despair. For 
a moment a wild idea of flight took possession of her ; 
but as she looked about her and saw how hemmed 
in she was by the groups on the stairs, she realized 
that to go would be worse than to stay. Everybody 
would see her, everybody would watch her. ‘There 
was nothing for it but to stay and get through the 
day as best she could. With an inward groan she 
resigned herself to the pending misery and waited. 
In a few moments the barges drove up, and the girls 
scrambled in, Jerusha taking the last seat in the one 
presided over by Mrs. Richmond. 

The dew lay fresh on field and flower-garden as the 
picnickers rattled through the town; and when they 
had come out on the country road, Jerusha, much to 


' her amazement, felt herself far less miserable than 


she expected. The subject of big hands and feet 
sank for the time into abeyance, and as the, jokes 
rattled about her she smiled shyly in reluctant en- 
joyment. It was such a new experience for her that 
she could n’t quite adjust herself to it; and she felt, 
too, a dread of the moment when the picnic grounds 
would be reached and she would have to make some 
move for herself. When she dwelt upon it, it opened 
up limitless opportunities for disaster. She saw her- 
self knocking over pails, getting in people’s way, or 
wandering on the outskirts, lonely and unhappy, 
And so, between flashes of enjoyment, she watched 
anxiously for the grove where they were to disem- 


bark. : 
(Lo be continued.) 


Christ saw much in this world to weep over, and 
much to pray over; but he saw nothing in it to look 


upon with contempt. CHAPIN. 


PANSIES., 


Tue cheeriest, blithest-hearted flower that blows ; 
A smiling, child-like face that’s all repose, 

Yet bears a message deeper far than speech, — 
A message fraught, perchance, with honest pain, 
Of deeds and words and looks that live again, 
With new, intenser meaning breathed thro’ each. 


And to unfold the marvel, time and life, 

With all its longing and with all its strife, 

Were needed, all, the meaning clear to show, 

As winter’s frost and snow, and winter’s pain, 

As well as summer’s sun and summer’s rain, 

Were needed, all, to make the pansy grow. 
Selected. 


TWO SPRING FRIENDS. 


One morning, in early spring, a sweet wood-yviolet 
pushed aside the dead leaves at her door and peeped 
shyly out. 

“JT wonder if I have come out too soon ?” 

The mouse may have heard her voice; for he ran 
away as fast as he could go. 

And there, right before her, where he had turned 
up the dead leaves, stood a pretty flower, clothed in 
a pink striped dress. 

She looked at the little violet in a friendly way, 
and said, “ Good-morning, my little friend, —do you 
not know me? I am the spring beauty that you 
loved so well last year; but I have had a very long 
sleep.” 

“JT have had a long sleep, too,” answered the 
other. 

“But the raindrops tapped on my roof to waken 
me; and thena sunbeam came with a golden key 
and unlocked my door; and so here we are together 
again; and I am so glad.” 

And from that day, the wood-violet and the spring 
beauty have been the best of friends, and where you 
find one, you may look for the other, — Jntroduction 
to “Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book,” Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston. 
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A. WORLD of white Bowers 
And fluttering” wings, 
A world full of flowers 
And wonderful things, 


a 


s 
hes ie 
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MAY DAY: 
And laddies and lagsies, 
This fresh sunny day, 
‘ To deck with Bright masses 
The Queen of the May! 


Proud is young Maxey 
Az peacock, I ween, 

The Maypole fo carry 
Before the fair Queen. 


} ‘‘Taong life to your majesty,” 
ee Thus do they sing, 
sy ye Ag round her they merrily 


Dance ina ring. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Souls are built as temples 
Brey 

Every hand may make or 
mar. 

Based on truth’s eternal law, 

Build, then, surely without 
flaw. 


The man who has nothing to boast of but his il- 
lustrious ancestry is like a potato,—the only good 
belonging to him is underground. 

Str Tyomas OvErBury. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO RULES? 


Mamma said, “I’m the President, 
And rule this house my way ; 
So all you boys, from Jack to Ted, 

Must do just as I say.” 


The four small boys looked troubled ; 
There was quite an awkward pause, 
Till Jack said, “ Well be the Congress, 
And the Congress makes the laws.” 
Annie Horton Youne. 


For Every Other Sunday 
THE LITTLE WAYFARER. 
BY M, A. DEANE. 

NE warm, sunny afternoon in October, Hetty 
O was out in the flower-garden, gathering seeds, 
when a beautiful little humming-bird came 

flying swiftly from away to the northward, and 
alighted among the flowers. He eagerly sipped a 
little honey from the delicate cup of a petunia, but 


seemed strongly inclined to rest, perched on a flower 
or bit of branch; and, glad to show him the hos- 
pitality of the house, Hetty softly put her hand over 
him and brought him in. 

When the little girl entered the dining-room, ie 
I sat Sewing, the wee birdie was so completely out of 
sight in her hand that I could not have guessed what 
she held. He did not seem at all afraid ot as, but 
sipped the sugar and water we gave him in a little 
dish with great satisfaction. It was very amusing to 
see him thrust his long, slender bill into the sweet 
liquid, and dart out with great rapidity his tiny 
tongue, which was nearly the length of his bill, but 
so slight it seemed a mere line shining and glittering 
in the light, like the finest of polished needles. 

Hetty wished to keep birdie and feed him till he } 
grew stronger; so we hastily improvised a little 
cage of wire gauze, and put a cherry branch through 
it from side to side for a perch, while a round box- 
cover turned upside down served as a bottom, and 
straightway our little “whir-wings” had a loyely 
apartment in which to rest and recruit his failing 
strength. 

And now we had a chance to admire his wonderful 
beauty. His back was a lovely green, the feathers 
being so fine and delicate, and overlapping each other 
so closely, as to give the appearance, as nearly as I 
can describe it, of an elegant piece of silk plush. His 
narrow wings, which fluttered so swiftly and made 
such a humming noise whenever he left his perch, 
were black. His breast was a sort of drab mixed 
with white, and there was the least bit of white on 
the tip of his tail, which was also drab. His tiny 
claws — oh, how tiny!—were clasped tightly about 
the little perch, and when he flew he drew them up 
under his body in such a cunning way you ORS 
have laughed to see him. 

Sometimes the little creature would poise, flutter- 
ing and Aiaane, over the petunia, which held his 
“allowance” of sugar and water, but oftener he 
would sit lazily upon his perch and reach down to it 
with his long bill, and dart out his long tongue so 
swiftly that I could only get a glimpse of it, as a fine, 
pointed line; but Hetty’s sharp eyes detected a divi- 
sion in the end of the tongue, she was sure, and she 
is nearly always right. 

We had at that time no work on ornithology at 
hand, but we have since learned that it is a fact in 
natural history that the tongue of the humming- 
bird is forked. We were-quite content, howeyer, to 
look at him and observe his pretty ways. 

His eyes were bright and black, and so little! 
Indeed, nothing was more surprising or charming 
about this dear little fellow than his extreme small- 
ness. 

He made a queer little piping noise occasionally, 
which I cannot describe, but which I suppose answers 
to the chirping of other and larger birds. We no-— 
ticed that he did not put his head under his wing at 
night when he went to sleep, as your canary and 
other short-billed birds are in the habit of doing. 

When I uncovered his cage in the early morning, 
he sat with closed eyes, perfectly motionless, upon 
his perch, —such a pathetic picture, so small and still — 
and cold he looked, such a mite of a creature ! 

But he who watches over the “sparrows,” also 
held in his loving care this smallest of birdies, 
through the long dark hours of the night, and ina 


little while he was fluttering and buzzing about, sip- 
ping his breakfast of sweets, as much alive as any of 
us. 

Tt was plain, however, that our pet began to long — 
for freedom. Rising aloft from his perch, and hum- 
ming for a moment, always with his head turned — 
toward the bars of his prison and the sweet freedom — 
without, he would settle back upon his perch only to 
repeat again the same mute appeal. And so, having 
fed him well, we bade him God-speed on his journey — 
to a warmer clime. 

Opening the cage at the flower-bed, where he 
alighted the day before, Hetty saw him fly away to_ 
the South, until he became a mere speck, and was 
lost altogether i in the blue haze of the calm October 
morning. , 


in its place, 


.“what is the difference between this 


‘other kitty’s tail went up and down.” 


‘Scott. He sleeps at the foot of his 


the table, and brings it to his mistress. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A WISE DOG. 
BY M. A. 


ERHAPS some of the readers of 
1B Every Orner Sunpay may re- 
member an account of a visit that 
Helen Keller made to a lady living in 
a city near Boston. The lady invited 
some little girls to meet Helen, and 
among them was one named Florence. 
A year afterwards a young lady met 
Helen and asked her if she remembered 
her visit to S——. 
“Oh, yes,” said Helen, “I remember 
it very well, — and how is Florence 2? ” 
I started to tell you about a very 
intelligent dog that Helen saw on her 
visit, but before I begin about him I 
must tell a short story about another 
little blind girl, Willie Robin, Her 
teacher gave her a little kitten to play 
with. At the end of several days the 
kitten was taken away and a dog given 


HALEY. 


“Now, Willie,’ asked the teacher, 


kitty and the other one?” 

Willie passed her hand over the dog’s 
head, back, feet, and tail, and said, 
“This kitty’s tail wags sideways and the 


The dog that I am to tell you about 
is a Gordon setter, and his name is 


mistress’s bed, and as soon as it is light 
he goes around the rooms to awaken 
the other members of the family. This 
he does by staring at them till they 
open their eyes. 

He goes to the guest’s door and 
barks. If the visitor asks, “Is break- 
fast ready?” he barks once for “ No” 


WELL—PALESTINE. 


comes out of his chrysalis, the soul of 
my little sister — that is, her real, beau- 
tiful new body, exactly like her old one, 
only more lovely — has come out of the 
cold little girl that they laid away in 
the grave. So I am not unhappy about 
that, for I know where my real sister is 
now. I saw some crosses wreathed 
around with roses, and a dark-dressed 
lady was kneeling at the foot of each 
and clasping it. Those made me feel 
gloomy; I did not want them. By and 
by, I came to a card with a lovely angel, 
with golden hair and white dress flying 
in the air. She had a sweet look on 
her face, and she carried in her arms a 
darling little blue-eyed girl, just about 
the age of oar sister. I knew where 
the angel was going, and I said, “That 
is the very Easter card I want for 
mamma.” 

So I bought it, and when Easter Sun- 
day came I put it under her plate, 
with a little bunch of lilies of the 
valley. When mamma saw it, she 
looked around the table at each one, 
and then at me. I tried to appear as 
if I did not know anything about it; 
but she knew. She jumped up, and 
took me in her arms and kissed me, 
and the tears ran down her face. But 
she was not crying for real sorrow; I 
saw that the smiles kept coming between 
the tears. Papa coughed a little, as if 
something had got into his throat; 
men, you know, never cry, but I saw 
a drop on his eyelash, which he rubbed 
right away. Then we all talked pleas- 
antly about little Fanny, and looked at 
our Easter eggs, and remembered how 
pleased she was with her egg last year. 
There was painted on it a soft fluffy old 
hen, with her six little chickens. 


and twice for “ Yes.” 

When the meal is announced, he rushes to the 
table, jumps into his chair, and sits there to the end, 
perfectly still, watching the others, and accepting 
whatever tidbit is offered to him, but rarely asking 
for anything. 

“Have n’t you seen his tricks ?” 

As I expressed a wish to see them, Scott was called 
in and “shown off.” ‘This is the order. His mistress 
takes a cooky and holds it close to his nose, but says, 
“Don’t touch it.” He obediently turns away his 
head. Then she puts it to his mouth, and he turns 
his head in the other direction. After a while she 
says, “ Now, you may have it,” and the cooky dis- 
appears instantly. 

“Now, take one to the visitor.” The dog takes 
one in his mouth, and lays it in the visitor’s lap. 
“Shake hands with the lady.” He must be left- 
footed, for he always puts his left paw up first. ‘No, 
no,” said his mistress, and he immediately changes 
his paws. “Go and kiss kitty.” This he does very 
affectionately. 

“Go ring the bell.” He trots out into the dining- 
room, pulls the bell-handle that is under the table, 
and returns to the parlor. ‘“ Did you ring it, Scott ? 
I did not hear it ring. You must try again.” Scott 
goes back, claws the bell-handle yiolently, and rings 
so loud that we cannot help hearing it. “ Now, 
bring me the ‘Transcript.’” He picks out the 
“Transcript” from among several others lying on 
He is so 
intelligent that it seems as if he might read the date. 

“See if master is coming.” Te springs to a chair 
by the window and watches, this time not in vain, 
for he sees his master coming, and with a glad bark 
rushes out to greet him. 

When the family wish the horse harnessed they 
send Scott out to tell the man, who always knows 


what is wanted. The man always goes to dinner at 
a quarter before twelve, and then Scott comes in to 
his lunch. One day he went with the man to the 
blacksmith’s, and when the horse was shod and 
Patrick was ready to start for home, the dog was 
missing. In some way he had discovered the flight of 
time, and walked into the house at his usual hour, 
a quarter before twelve, long before Patrick’s return 
with the horse. 


Prosperity is a greai teacher; adversity is a 
greater. Possession pampers the mind ; privation 


trains and strengthens wu. Hazuirr. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
SUSIE’S EASTER SUNDAY. 


BY MARTHA PERRY 


WILL tell you what I did on last Easter Sunday. 

I wanted to do something for mamma; she is so 

sad. She smiles often at me, but I can see the 
tears behind her eyes. We have lost our baby sister. 
No, she is not lost; she is safe in heaven, and happy 
all the time, only we cannot see her, — and we miss 
her so much. 

I thought I would like to get an Easter card for 
mamma, and put if on her plate at the breakfast- 
table Sunday morning. So I went to the store one 
day, when I came home from school, and asked for 
cards, Oh, there were such piles of them that I 
did not know which to choose! Thére were white 
lilies on some of them, and pansies, and little cottages 
beside a lake, and little sails on the water. There 
were golden butterflies with gauzy wings. I rather 
liked those, for they say that just as the butterfly 


LOWE. 


Oh, I had such a nice time at Sunday 
School! We sang our Easter Carols, about Jesus 
coming again to his disciples after those bad men had 
erucified him. Mamma says we cannot know just 
how he came. She thinks it was his beautiful new 
body, like that of our little sister now, which came 
to comfort those he loved, and show them that he 
was living still. She says thatif we are good enough, 
and free ourselves from fretfulness and anxious care, 
and follow in Jesus’s footsteps, we may sometimes 
see our dear ones here, before we go to meet them 
in heaven. 


TRUE LOVE. 


“How much I love you, mother dear!” 
A little prattler said : 

“JT love you in the morning bright, 
And when I go to bed. 


“JT love you when I’m near to you, 
And when I’m far away ; 

I love you when I am at work, 
And when I am at play.” 


And then she shyly, sweetly raised 
Her lovely eyes of blue: 

“T loye you when you love me best, 
And when you scold me, too.” 


The mother kissed her darling child, 
And stooped a tear to hide: 

“My precious one, I love you most 
When I am forced to chide. 


“T could not let my darling child 
In sin and folly go, 

And this is why I sometimes chide, 
Because I love you so.” — Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
BROWN EYES AT CHURCH. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 
Lirrir Brown Eyes comes to church, 
Dressed, oh, so neatly ! 
Dainty gown "neath shelt’ring cloak, 
Hidden completely ; 
Straight she trips adown the aisle, 
With her sunny, winsome smile, 
While the organ tones beguile, 
Played, oh, so sweetly ! 


Little Brown Eyes sits in church, 
Oh, so demurely ! 

’Twixt mamma and sister May, 
Seated securely ; 

Hymn or prayer or sermon long, 

Prosy talk or cheerful song, 

Cannot move the maid to wrong, 
Good, — oh, so surely ! 


Little Brown Eyes, from my seat, 
Watching you keenly, 

Comes a thought you little guess, 
Maiden so queenly ! 

’T is, that eyes both brown and blue, 

Looking out from many a pew, 

Might a lesson learn from you, 
Waiting serenely. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MATTIE’S PROBLEM. 
BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 
M": AMES, I’m mad,” said Mattie, seating 
\\ 
dt 


herself with decision on the straw mat on 

the piazza steps; “and I guess you'd be, if 
you were in my shoes. It’s too mean for anything!” 
And she laid her straw hat emphatically beside her, 
and rested her chin in her hands. 

“My dear child, what’s the matter?” asked Miss 
Ames, smiling over her spectacles at the small girl. 
“You must tell me all about it. But it’s been a 
warm day for little girls in school; wait till Jennie 
brings some lemonade.” 

“How nice!” said Mattie. “And here’s Carlo,” 
as the old hunter approached, wagging his tail majes- 
tically; “I was looking for him. How are you, 
sir? Give me your paw, How cool it always is on 
your piazza, Miss Ames! And, oh, what lovely 
lemonade!” 

Miss Ames picked up her knitting, and looked 
again over her spectacles at her small friend on the 
steps. “I am all eagerness to know what is the 
trouble,” she said. 

“Well, you see, Miss Ames, it was this way,” 
began Mattie. “If our room at school didn’t have 
a single tardiness for a week, we could be excused 
half an hour earlier Friday. Then the teacher said 
that was so successful that if not one of us was late 
for a month, we could haye all Friday afternoon. 
You can better believe we’ve been «starting from 
home good and early, Miss Ames. I’ve been at 
school about twenty minutes beforehand, I’ve been 
so afraid I1’d be the late one; and I don’t dare do 
errands on the way for fear I won’t hear the bell. 
But now this is the fourth week, and Wednesday, 
and we ’d planned a picnic for Friday; and now, 
Miss Ames, what do you suppose has happened 2” 

“Really, my dear child, that passes the bounds of 
imagination,” Miss Ames replied, smiling over her 
knitting. 

“Well, this noon, just after the roll had been 
called, in came Lottie Hall. She was red and pant- 
ing, and the tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
She just went to her seat and put her head in her 
arms on the desk and cried. But that didn’t help 
matters, although I was sorry for her. The teacher 
asked, ‘What exense have you, Lottie?’ And she 
sobbed out, ‘Mamma wanted me to wash the dishes, 
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and I thought I had time.’ So none of us go to 
Coleman’s Glen on Friday, and our class won’t be 
the banner class in the school report, and it’s all 
Lottie’s fault.” 

“T see how it is,” said Miss Ames, knitting indus- 
triously, “I see. And now you’ve told me your 
story, would you mind if I told you one, — one with- 
out a moral, suitable for a warm afternoon ¢ ” 

“Please do,” said Mattie, sipping the lemonade, 
and stroking Carlo. 

“Once upon a time,” began Miss Ames, slowly, “a 
remarkable race of people dwelt on an island in— in 
the ocean. The peculiarities about these people were 
that everybody had titles and everybody was very 
polite. They were always carefu) about the use of 
titles, aiming to speak in a courteous and dignified 
way. For instance, once a grocer met a carpenter, 
whose ruler was sticking out of his pocket in such 
a way that the grocer thought it might drop out. So 
he bowed courteously, and said, — 

“<« Honored neighbor, worthy artisan, right honor- 
able Sir Carpenter, may I, your humble servant, be 
allowed a few moments’ conversation with you ?’ 

“<«Beloved acquaintance, respected fellow-citizen, 
gracious Lord Grocer, the honor is mine,’ replied the 
carpenter, bowing low. 

“<Then pardon me the impertinence, but your 
ruler is protruding from your pocket, honored sir.’ 

“Noble Sir Grocer,’ answered the carpenter, ‘ for- 
give me, rather; I always carry it that way.’ 

“That shows the ceremony on that island, Chil- 
dren were taught to say ‘please’ and ‘excuse me’ 
and ‘thank you’ before they could say ‘papa’ and 
‘mamma.’ It was a State offence if men wore any- 
thing but dress suits, and anybody could be arrested 
who spoke to anybody to whom he’d never been 
introduced. ‘For,’ they said, ‘we aim to be the most 
systematically correct and formal people on any 
island.’ And they were. 

“ But one day an awful thing happened. The king, 
in making a deep bow to the queen, stepped back- 
ward into a deep pond in the royal garden. It was 
not a custom to teach kings to swim, and, moreover, 
it was a criminal offence for anybody but the royal 
family to lay hands on such a potentate. So this 
mighty ruler was like to drown, when suddenly a man 
who was born on the Island of Common-Sense rushed 
forward, and, to the horror of all spectators, pulled 
off his coat in the queen’s presence, and yelling, 
‘Hold on, your Majesty,’ plunged into the water, and 
pulled out the king by the hair of his head. 

“Then all the courtiers fainted with horror, and the 
poor workman realized the crime that he had com- 
mitted; but it was too late. He was led to prison; 
for, as the prime minister remarked, ‘If every man, 
in order to save the king’s life, should jump into the 
water and pull him out by the hair, imagine the con- 
dition of society!” Iam glad to say, however, that 
the workman escaped to the Ill-Mannered Isles, which 
he said was a grateful change.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Mattie. 

“That ’s all of the story that I know,” said Miss 
Ames. “TI told you it was suitable for a warm 
afternoon.” 

“And you said that it had n’t a moral,” said 
Mattie, slowly; “but, Miss Ames, that man was 
brave to jump in after the king because he knew it 
was right, when all the rules were against it.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Miss Ames, still 
knitting. 

“Yes, Miss Ames, I do,” said Mattie, with her 
usual emphasis. “ Rules are n’t everything, I guess. 
Why, that man would have been a great deal wick- 
eder not to have saved the life of that silly king, 
would n’t he, Miss Ames ?” 

“To tell the truth, I think he would, my dear,” 
said Miss Ames; “ but that was an exceptional case. 
Rules are necessary, Mattie, in this world of ours; 
and they must not be broken, unless, Mattie,” — 
Miss Ames laid down her knitting, and looked very 
soberly at the little girl,— “in keeping one rule we 


break another far more important one. And that is 
one of the great responsibilities of life, my child, to 
decide when it would be right or wrong to break a 
rule, — even such a little rule as the one about being 
tardy at school.” 

“But Lottie was late because she stayed to wash 
the dishes,” said Mattie, reflectively, as she stroked 
Carlo, “and I know she hates to wash dishes. She 
only did it to help her mother. That was her respon- 
sibility, wasn’t it, —to help her mother, or to be late 
at school #” 

“I suppose so,” said Miss Ames, taking up her 
knitting. 

“Thank you for telling me that story,” Mattie 
said, putting on her hat. “Now I must go. I’m 
going around to ask Lottie Hall to play dolls with 
me Friday afternoon. Good-by, Miss Ames.” 

“Good-by, Mattie,” said Miss Ames, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IT WAS THE UGLY IN HIM. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 
NE morning Ethel came to school alone, 
crying. 
“ Where ’s Chester ?” asked Miss White. 
“He’s way behind,” said Ethel. 


“Has anything happened to him?” asked the — 


teacher. 


“No,” said Ethel, “it all happened to me,”—trying 


not to cry any more about it. 

“JT thought Chester took good care of you,” said 
Miss White, taking hold of Ethel’s hand, and then 
leading her up to her desk. 

Chester and Ethel had been coming to school to- 
gether, ever since the term began. 

Regularly every day, as soon as he kissed his 
mother and said good-by, Chester ran right over to 
Ethel’s house to see if she was ready for school.  ~ 

He opened the gate for her, and after they went 
through, he was careful about closing and latching it. 

On stormy days, when they came to a bad place in 
the road, Chester always went across it first, to find 
the best place for Ethel to cross over. 

He was only seven years old, and small of his age. 
But I dare say you think a boy no bigger than Ches- 
ter is large enough to take good care of a little girl 
who goes to school with him. So did their teacher, 
Miss White ; and so did I. 

Before long, Chester himself came in. He walked 
right up to Miss White, and said: “I didn’t do it, 
teacher; it was the ugly in me scared Ethel. I 
didn’t hurt you, did I?” he asked, turning toward 
the little girl, who was leaning against the teacher’s 
knee. 

The rest of the children began to cluster about her, 
so Miss White told her scholars to take their seats, 


Before exercises, she asked Chester if he was will- — 


ing to tell the scholars what had happened after he 
and Ethel started for school, and he spoke up in a 
brave tone and said he was. 

“ Very well,” said Miss White, “ You may tell what 
you did.” 

“J didn’t do anything,” said Chester, right over 
again; “the ugly in me made Ethel cry.” 

By questioning the two children, their teacher 
found out what Chester meant by the “ugly in him,” 
that made Ethel ery. 

He was out of sorts that morning, because his aunt 
had the day before carried away all but one of 
Tabby’s kittens. 

“She left the homeliest one of the whole lot for 
me,” Chester told Ethel, as they were coming through 
the gate. He was almost crying, too, he felt so bad. 

Ethel laughed at him. She said she did not know 
boys were such ‘cry-babies. Girls cried sometimes 


about their dolls, if they got broken, but she did not 


believe they would ery about kittens. 


“Don’t tease me, coaxed Chester; “I can’t bear to — 


have you do so this morning.” 


age TE Play 


2 
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“Cry, baby, ery ; stick your finger in your eye,” 


said Ethel, laughing. 


Chester lost his temper then. Running on ahead, 


he picked up a stone he saw lying in their path, and 


made believe he was going to throw it at Ethel. But 
he had no intention of hitting her with it. 

Ethel was frightened and began to cry, but she ran 
on to school. Chester had a good mind to turn back 
and go home, but he finally made up his mind to go 
to school and tell his teacher all about it. 

The room was so still when they finished talking 


that if one of the scholars had let a pin drop, the 


teacher might have heard it fall. 


“What do you think, scholars,” Miss White asked, 
_ “was it Chester or the ugly in him that made Ethel 


cry?” 
“The ‘ugly in him,’” said the scholars, promptly. 
Then she wanted to know just what they thought 


about it. 


Only one hand was raised. 

“Well, Susy,” said the teacher, “Tell us what you 
think.” 

“T think Ethel ought to have helped Chester drive 
the ugly away,” said Susy. : 

“Susy has spoken for Ethel; will some boy do the 
same for Chester?” asked Miss White. 

“Boys,” said Ralph Winslow, putting up his hand, 
“ought to drive away the ugly in themselves the 
minute they begin to feel it.” 

“Well, scholars,” said their teacher, “I think we 
have gotten a good lesson out of this little affair be- 
tween Ethel and Chester. What does it teach you % ” 
she asked, turning to Ethel. 

“To help Chester another time, so he won’t do what 
the ugly tells him to,” said the little girl; and her 
lips trembled, she was so bashful. 

“What has it taught you, Chester,” asked Miss 


_ White. 


“Not to let the ugly in me speak loud enough to 
be heard,” said Chester. 
And the scholars all thought his ariswer was the 
best. 


GARDEN NEWS. 


THE latest floral news is out, 
_ And butterflies will spread the story ; 
Sweet Pea delights to gad about 

And gossip with the Morning Glory. 


The Pansy with her pretty face 
Stands still upon the garden border, 

To watch Nasturtiums run a race, 
And struggle back in gay disorder. 


The Mignonette, so small and shy, 
Has really such a sense of honor 
That she returns a sweet reply 
To even those who tread upon her. 


The Honeysuckle greeting sends 
To Humming-birds, who answer gaily; 
And all the flowers ask insect friends 
To come and call upon them daily. 
Anna M. Prarr: Youth's Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday 
A TRIP ROUND THE WORLD. 


H, hum! 
mother ? 


any more.” 


BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


May n’t I put away my history now, 
My thinker won’t seem to work 
Harold Merton closed his book 


_ with a yawn, and crossed the room to where his 


mother sat by the open fire. “TI wish I could learn 
history the way Ralph Baker is doing,” Harold con- 
tinued. “He must be having lots of fun in those 
foreign countries.” 

“What!” said his mother, ‘‘ with a tutor to call 


him away from a Punch-and-Judy show, to study 
some old ruin?” 

“Oh, well, I know! But just to be there — it’s 
such a grand chance to see the world, If we could 
only go, I’d not object to old ruins!” 

“Well, my son, we have not the means to take such 
a trip, nor should I be willing to take you from school 
just now if we had. I doubt if you ever stopped to 
think why Mr. Baker is educating his boy in this 
way.” 

Harold looked thoughtful. “ Was it because he 
failed in his examinations and did not get promoted ? 
He always was dreadfully dull in school.” 

“Yes, that is the reason, I believe. But if you like, 
we can go round the world, study the history, people, 
and perhaps a little of the languages, in a way which 
will not interfere with your school, nor be tiresome 
or expensive;” and Mrs. Merton nodded brightly, 
smiling at Harold’s bewildered face. 

“Come;” she said; “it is growing quite dusk. 
Draw your chair to the firelight and I will tell you 
about it. I went this way myself once, with my 
father, when I was about your age. In those days 
travelling was far less common than it is now. 
Grandpa was a sea-captain, as you know, dear, You 
have seen the trophies he collected on his voyages; 
but I fear you were too young to remember now the 
stories he used to tell you, before he died.” 

‘No, I can’t remember much about them, mother. 
But I remember the old sea-chest full of shells and 
things, and the year carved on the lid,” replied 
Harold. 

“Tf we conclude to travel, too,.we may call that 
sea-chest to help us. We have more helps now than 
I had then, with only a geographical encyclopedia, 
an English history, the Bible, some old maps, and 
Grandpa’s tales, to help me. That was much; but 
we shall find more. ” 

“Oh, you mean in books! Shan’t we get tired of 
so much history ?” asked Harold, doubtfully. 

“T think not, —of the histories, I mean, dear. 
You know the book Uncle Frank gave you three 
years ago, which you have never fully read?” 

“Oh, yes, ‘Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe.’ Is that 
the kind we’re to trayel in, mother!” said Harold, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, with particular attention to the history 
and description. There are at least nine in the 
series, which will give us visits to Kurope, Asia, the 
Arctic regions, and the tropics. Your cousin Will 
will lend us his volume, and the rest we can surely 
find in the library. ‘Those books, and others, will 
give us a good idea of every country; for such 
books are always interesting.” 

“Oh, how nice, mother!” eried Harold, interested 
at once in the pleasant prospect. “We can go to 
Africa with Livingstone and Stanley, and to China in 
that series l'om is reading, may n't we?” 

“Yes, indeed, dear. You may invite some of your 
young friends to go with us, if you like, and we will 
travel for an hour every day, with the encyclopedia 
for a guide book, our maps and a good’ general his- 
tory for reference.” 

“Oh, I wish we could start right off,’ exclaimed 
Harold. “But won’t an hour be a yery short 
time ? ” 

“Not on school days. Saturdays we can take 
longer, if you choose, and Sundays we will take little 
trips in the Holy Land, hunting up Bible scenes, and 
studying its present condition. We must not over- 
do it at the start, and so tire of our bargain before 
we accomplish anything, nor must we take time from 
school days which should be spent in exercising.” 

“You are such a good mother to think of it,” said 
Harold. ‘I believe I’d rather travel that way 
now; then if I ever really go to these countries, it 
will seem so good to know something about them!” 

“Yes, indeed ; we must not forget our own country 
in our journeyings — what do you say toa trip across 
the states to California? There are plenty of good 
books to take us there.” 


“Good! and I’ll ask Will and Florence to go with 
us — girls can go, can’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes; and well thought of, my son. Tohave a 
party will make it more interesting. We will start 
to-morrow, if you wish. Meanwhile, here is poor 
Mary wondering why we have not heard the tea bell. 
Come, we must not let our plans interfere too much 
with the convenience of others.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BREAKFASTS. 


BY LELLA WELLINGTON REEVE. 


ITTLE yellow-haired Joyce stood looking out of 
the window. Her eyes were so big and bright 
that they saw many things, 

They saw the pussy out on the fence, with eyes 
shut and representing two lines, while legs and tail 
were neatly folded under her. 

Joyce turned quickly, calling, “ Baby brother!” and 
little Hugh came running to the window. 

When the children looked out together, the kitty 
had suddenly sprung forward, and was running swiftly 
along the fence. 

She looked long and wayy. Her tail made queer 
little jerks at the end. 

‘*She’th aftuh a thsquirrel, Joycthey, 
Hugh. 

“Yes, there he is!”’ exclaimed Joyce, and began to 
ery, “Oh, she’s going to get him!” 

But the frisky squirrel was not to be caught so 
easily. He jumped to a long limb, where he sat 
down and seemed to laugh at kitty. 

Then kitty sat down, too, and looked slowly around, 
pretending she had never seen the cunning squirrel. 

The squirrel was a funny bright-eyed little creature 
He sat straight up; his tail eurled over his back. 
Sometimes he would put his fore-paws to his mouth, 

“Heth throwin’ kitheth at usth, Joyethey,” said 
Hugh. 

* He’s cleaning his teeth,” said practical Joyce. 

Just then the children saw papa go into the yard 
and put some nuts on the top fence-board. 

When the squirrel saw the nuts, he waved his tail, 
and gave his body some funny little jerks. 

“He’s telling papa ‘thank you,’” said Joyce. 

Hannah came to the kitchen door, just then, and 
called, “ Here, kitty, kitty, kitty;” and pussy sprang 
down and ran fast to the house. So the children 
watched two happy animals eat breakfast, — the pre- 
tentious pussy lapping her milk, and the cunning 
squirrel cracking his nuts. 


” 


said Baby 


” 


THE ROBIN’S NEST, 


“ Wuorbe shall I build my nest ?” said a robin one 
day in spring. 

“Build it here, among my leaves, dear robin,” 
answered the rose-bush, “I shall soon be thickly 
covered with leaves and with beautiful blossoms, so 
no one will seé your nest.” 

“Ah, no, good rose-bush,” the robin said, “I 
should not dare to trust my nest among your leayes 
and blossoms.” 

Then the apple-tree said, “ Build your nest in my 
branches, pretty robin. I will rock your baby robins, 
and sing them to sleep with my rustling leaves.” 

The robin looked at the sturdy old apple-tree, and 
answered, “Yes, yes, kind tree. My little nest will 
be safe in your strong arms, I know.” And in a few 
days the dainty home was made. 

Primary Education. 


The haunts of happiness are varied and rather 
unaccountable, but I have more often seen her 
among little children, and home firesides, and in 
country houses, than anywhere else, —at least, I 


think so. Sypney Smirn. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor looks at the apple 
blossoms and sheep, in the pic- 
ture by his chair, and says: 
“Not far away.” Not easy is 
it to say what season pleases 
most. But for all, the time of 
sweet-scented orchards, dande- 
lions, and violets, — pink, white, 


Originality is simply a fresh pair of eyes. “ hp 


you want to astonish the whole world,” said Rahel, 


‘tell the simple truth.” T. W. Hrearnson. 


BREEZES FROM THE FOREST. 


A very appropriate exercise for younger children 
may be made under the head “ Breezes from the For- 
est,” or “ Voices of the Trees,” in which many children 
may take part, each pupil reciting a verse especially 
prepared. The first may begin: “ I am the sugar 
maple,” etc., other children speaking as other trees. 
The following is given as an illustration of this plan : 

“T am the sugar maple, and a favorite ornamental 
tree. People love me because I am possessed of 
sweetness. I claim to have made more boys and 
girls happy than any other tree. I have many 
changes of dress,—wearing in spring the softest 
shade of eyery color, in the summer the purest em- 
erald, and in the autumn the most brilliant yellow. 
My wood is used for furniture, floors, and for fur- 
nishing the interior of houses, and after the houses 
are furnished, few can warm them better than hie 

The expression in the opening sentence may be 
varied; as, “I am known as” — “They call me,” ete. 

Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Tue Tower or LONDON, 


Tue Tower of London was founded in 1078 by William 
the Conqueror. Bloody Tower is opposite Traitors’ Gate. 
It is called ‘‘ Bloody Tower’? on account of the wicked 
murder of Prince Edward V. and his brother, by the 
order of their cruel uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards known as Richard II. 

Jane Shore was a beautiful lady, and the favorite of 
Edward IV. She was imprisoned in the Tower for a 
number of years, until the rats gnawed her flesh, and 
was then set free to starve and die in the streets of 
London. 

Beauchamp Tower is named after the Barl of Warwick. 
Sir William Wallace was tied to a horse’s tail and 
dragged from one town to another, and then his body 
was quartered and hung up at Traitors’ Gate. Henry 
VIII. had Queen Elizabeth’s mother, Anne Boleyn, 
executed here. The Countess of Salisbury, the last of 
the Plantagenets, was executed in the Tower. When she 
was led to her death, her long gray hair fell over her 
shoulders. She was seventy years old. 

Simon, Archbishop of Canterbury, was barbarously 
murdered by Wat Tyler. Wat Tyler was killed by 
Ralph de Standish. 

The jewels of England are kept in the Tower. The 
famous Kohinoor (Mount of Light) is kept here. It was 
discovered in India about three hundred years ago. 

Under the Devil’s Tower were rats’ dens. The rats 
were kept without anything to eat, and when any one 
was thrown into the hole the rats would rush and devour 
the victim. 

The crowns, sceptres, swords, golden spurs, and the 
jewels worn on state occasions, are also kept here. In the 
reign of Charles I. an attempt was made to steal the crown, 
The crown made for Victoria is of purple velvet, sprin- 
kled with diamonds. In front of the crown is a heart- 
shaped ruby that had been owned by Edward, the Black 
Prince. It is worth five millions of dollars. All the 
jewels kept in the Tower are valued at fifteen millions of 
dollars. Bennie Hastines. 


gold, and blue, —is welcome. 


A most interesting spot is Riitli, Switzerland, pic- - 


tured on the first page. There the brave people who 
have made Switzerland a Republic, first declared 
their purpose. In the midst of tyrannous govern- 
ments, this little nation stands for freedom, human 
rights, and justice. 

In England, May Day is quite widely observed ; 
but our American people are not used to May poles, 
picnics, and crowning the queen. Boys and girls 
hang May baskets, however, on doors, — the Editor 
did that not so many years ago, and was not always 
successful in running away after ringing the bell. 

The young readers of Eyery OTHER SuNpDayY, as 
well as the elders, are very kind to the Editor. We 
have acknowledged many tokens of friendship sent 
to us; this time we are made happy by some real 
maple sugar (genuine), in several cakes, from the 
place where it “grew.” Many hearty thanks to the 
young lady who sweetened our thoughts for many 
days by this good deed. 


LETTER-BOX. 


BROOKLINE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I get Eyery Orner SuNDAY 
and like it very much. I work as much as I can on the 
puzzles, and mamma does the rest. I send the answers 
to all the puzzles in No. 16. I hope the answers are 
right. Hoping you will print this letter, T am 
Your loving reader, E. Tucker SAYWARD. 
' [Five of the answers were correct. ] 


LEOMINSTER, MASs. 
Dear Epiror, —I have read the Every Orurer 
Sunpay for two years, and enjoy the stories very much. 
Find enclosed a story about the Tower of London, which 
I would like to see published soon, if you think it is wor- 
thy of publication. I wrote it from memory. 
Yours truly, Bennie Hasrincs. 


CxicaGo, ILL. 
Dear Epiror, — I enclose the answers to the anagrams 
in Nos. 13 and 15, also the answers to the metagram and 
the hidden proverb in No. 15. [also send some puzzles 
that [have made. Hoping the answers are correct, 
Yours truly, Swinpurne HALE. 
(The answers were correct. ] : 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 

Nora — a river in the south of Europe. 

. Mad stream — a town in the Netherlands. 
. Grey man — a country in Europe. 
_Line —a river in Africa. 

In words — a town in Berkshire. 
. Any row —a country in Europe. 
Danes — a range of mountains in America. 
. No age—a town in Italy. 
. Ben's ear —a city in India. 
0. Care —a town in Palestine. 


PI PUZZLE. 
PEAKS netgyl! ti si terbet raf 
Ot lure yb voel naht reaf; 
Kaeps tylgen! tel nto rahsh rodws ram 
Het dogo ew ghmit od rhee. 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 


Just at that moment I met a man. 

The bird flew away to its nest. 

Some of their chiefs were princes in the land. 

The land was dry for the want of rain. 

Hand in hand the children walked together. 

He has published his book, but it is not good. 

The watch is worth nothing. 

Two mighty eagles fell. 

He walked up and down in the room. 

Longfellow wrote ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith.” 

Deep down the valley there is a huge bush. 

By taking one word in each sentence and reading 
downward, a well-known proverb will be found. 

Esa Grn. 


IO co TR oT eo DO 


Cc. C. 


ANAGRAM, 


A HITCST ni mite avsse enin. Eusitz BARNARD. 


“ten special services, one each on Patriotism, Tem 


ENIGMA XXXVIILI. 
I AM a proverb composed of forty-one letters. — 
My 3, 12, 38, 24, 21, 10, 41, 29, 2, is a hall. - 
My 1, 4, 6, 13, 22, 2, is a poisonous weed. 
My 5, 9, 17, 39, isa precious stone. 


if 

My. 28, 27, 10, 35, 36, 37, is a small bladder of water — 
My 31, 32, 33, 34, 28, 18, 37, is to annoy. 
My 25, 26, 10, 30, is an outer garment. 
My 8, 14, 19, is found in Michigan.” 
My 7, 15, 16, 20, 37, is a course. ‘ 
My 11, 15, 40, is a game at cards. ; he 
My 7, 16, 23, 4, is regulation. P ae 

- FERDINAND LUDERER. — 


ENIGMA XXXIX. 
I Am composed of seventeen letters, 
My 18, 14, 15, 16, is to separate. 
My 2, 3, 138, 5, 17, is a fruit. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, is a large stick. 
My 9, 12, 5, 9, 10, 2, is the name of a discoverer. 
My 1, 12, 13, is what small children take. : 
My 8, 7, 11, 6, is the opposite ef some. ane 
My whole is a great general. NE uk M. Bisnopr. 
ENIGMA XL. % 
I am composed of seventeen letters. t 
My 12, 10, 10, is not even. 
My 13, 4, 3, is a hole in the road. 
My 11, 8, 7, is a dense mist. 
My 16, 5, 2, is anger. : 
My 6, 14, 1, 9, was a Roman emperor. pv 3% 
My whole is a proverb. FRANcIs CHARLES. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 15. — 
Charade. Street lamp. ; . 
Enigma XXXII. Abraham Lincoln. 


Enigma XXXIII. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as — 
thyself. ¥ 


ANAGRAM. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby, — 
METAGRAM. 
Kent, lent, bent, sent, rent, tent, vent, cent, pent, d 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


; ale 
Just published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


A BOOK OF SONG AND SERVICE. — 


Tur New Song and Service Book for Sun 
School and Home contains ten general services 
use from Sunday to Sunday. In addition, there 


ance, Christening, Anniversary, In Memoriam, Con 
memoration, Christmas, Master, Flower, and Harv 
There are also five closing services. Over one h 
dred and fifty hymns and tunes form the body of th 
song part, which includes old and new material. 
sides these, there are about fifty carols and tunes in- 
tended for festival, red-letter, and commemoratiy 
occasions, making two hundred and nine songs in all. 
Handsomely bound with leather back, cloth side: 
and colored edges. Pages 339, with a very full 
index., Price, 40 cents for single copy, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. $4.00 per dozen. ; > 
Also a new tract for free distribution, Number Six. 
Subject, “Music in the Sunday School,” by Rey 
Wm. H. Lyon. This comes quite fitly now, on 
appearance of the new Song and Service Book. 
Lyon is well qualified to write on this topic. 3 
The following tracts have been issued in the sam 
series for free distribution, and can be had on ‘ 
cation, in person or by mail, in any number: “ What 
shall we do with the Sunday School?” by Rey. Ed 
ward A. Horton; ‘ What is needed to make a Suc 
cessful Sunday School,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbw 
“Mrs. Motherwell on the Sunday School,” by R 
H. G. Spaulding; and “The Class a Parish, and 
Teacher a Minister,” by Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WREELY.) 

THE uniform subscription price of Every Or 
Sunpay is forty cents a vear; but subscribers resid 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty ¢ 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Sch 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their cop: 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two nu 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in 
and August. ‘ 
PUBLISHED BY THE ro 
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